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Practically all the tillable land is under
cultivation. According to the United States
Census Bureau, out of an area of 2,198,400
acres over 2,085,162 are in farm lands, and
1,570,304 acres are in improved land. The
farms are small, having an average size of
35.7 acres. Previous to the occupation of
the island by the United States, the most
primitive methods and antiquated implements
were employed. But an agricultural com-
mission has been organized, and the United
States Department of Agriculture is also
giving the farmers of Porto Rico the benefit
of its wide experience and exhaustless re-
sources. Under these influences rapid prog-
ress is being made.

Manufactures. The manufactures are
directly connected with agriculture. In order
of their importance they are the manufacture
of sugar, molasses, cigars and cigarettes, and
the cleansing' and polishing of coffee. Minor
manufactures include the making of hats
and straw goods, and the manufacture of
boots and shoes. Machine shops and car-
penter shops confine their work chiefly to
making repairs. San Juan and Ponce are
the centers of the tobacco industry. Manu-
facturing industries are being introduced
and supported by American business men, as
rapidly as the business conditions of the
island seem to warrant.

Transportation   and   Communication.
There are over 1,300 miles of macadamized
roads in the island, and the country roads
are being rapidly improved.   Funds for these
roads are derived from bond issues, and an-
nual government appropriations for main-
tenance.   There are about 300 miles of rail-
way in operation.   This is a portion of a belt
line which, is projected to encircle the island;
the   line  already  completed has  numerous
branches   extending   to   industrial   centers.
There  are  electric cars in  San Juan  and
Ponce.   The residents of the larger cities and
towns have complete telephone systems, and
there is telegraph communication throughout
the island.   The railway mail and postomce
service is controlled by the Postoffice De-
partment of the United States.   Regular lines
of steamers communicate with. United States
cities.

Government. In 1917 Congress passed an
act giving Porto Rieans full rights as citi-
zens of the United States, though such citi-
zenship was not obligatory. The governor is
appointed by the President of the TT-^

States. There are departments of justice,
finance, interior, education, agriculture, and
labor and health, and the heads of these de-
partments constitute the governor's council.
The attorney-general and commissioner of
education are appointed by the President,
and the heads of the other departments by
the governor, with the advice and consent of
the senate of Porto Rico.
The legislature consists of a senate of nine-
teen members and a house of representatives
of 'thirty-nine members, all elected by the
qualified votes for a term of four years. The
island is divided into seven senatorial dis-
tricts. Two senators are chosen from each
district and five are senators-at-large. The
legislature elects a Resident Commissioner to
the United States Congress. All laws passed
by the legislature are subject to the approval
of the Governor, and of Congress and of the
President, if vetoed by the Governor.
Education. A system of elementary
schools on the American plan was. organized
immediately after the United States took pos-
session of the island, and education was made
compulsory. Since that time remarkable
progress has been made. In 1917 special at-
tention was given to raising the standard of
qualifications for teachers, to grading the
pupils and making the course of study more
practical. There are over 4;300 elementary
schools in the island. They are taught by na-
tive and continental American teachers, more
than half of whom are women. The Univer-
sity of Porto Rico, at Rio Piedras, near San
Juan, has normal courses, and many native
teachers obtain their preparation there. The
institution has nearly 3,000 students. In San
Juan a Carnegie Library costing $100,000
has been erected.
History. Porto Rico was visited by
Columbus on his second voyage in 1493 and
was named San Juan Bautista. In 1508
Ponce de Leon landed on the island, and two
years later he began its conquest. The
Spaniards soon subdued and enslaved the
natives, and within the next few decades,
under their rigorous rule, most of the natives
died. Negroes were then imported for slaves.
With the exception of a few decades during
European wars, the island remained in peace-
ful possession of Spain, but its development
was slow, owing to the colonial policy of that
country. Several minor attempts at revolt
were made, and one of these in 1867 caused
some anxiety, but was speedily suppressed*